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the era of constitutional liberty. After discussing
the dangers and difficulties of the moment, Madame
de Girardin added, with a grave expression of coun-
tenance, and a deeper intonation of voice, " Happily,
there is one above who can restore order and tran-
quillity to the country; and he alone can save
us." The visitor, somewhat astonished at what he
thought a pious observation coming from a lady of
rather Voltairian principles, muttered out some-
thing about Providence, and good coming out of
evil. "That's not the question," said Madame de
Girardin; "I am not talking about Providence,
but of my husband, who is at this moment over-
head, and engaged in writing an article for the
Presse, which will appear to-morrow, and set every-
thing to rights."

Madame de Girardin and her sister, Madame
O'Donnell, a very clever and agreeable, but less
good-natuied woman, both inherited their great
gifts from their mother, Madame Sophie Gay, the
celebrated authoress of Les Malheurs d'un Amant
Heureux, and other novels, much appreciated some
thirty or forty years ago.

Salons like that of the gifted Madame Emile de
Girardin are extremely rare now-a-days, owing
greatly to the unlimited extension of what is called
society; and also, perhaps, in some measure, to the
strong line of demarcation drawn by political
animosity. The thirst for noisy active pleasure has
well-nigh destroyed the charming little coteries of
the olden time, where men did not think it be-
neath them to be well-bred and amiable, where they
consented to speak of other things besides their
horses and mistresses, and where women were notded
